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NrRTISEM ENI of the Tranſlator. 


I 4M ſenſible I owe an apology, for offer- 
ing the following Tranſlation to the Public ; yet 
preſumpluous as it may appear, I am far from be- 
ng without ſpectous e to juſtify this pre- 
ſumption. Ever unable to ſuppreſs thoſe National 
feelings, excited by the reading of the ener- 
getic and maſterly pieces which our Revolution has 
produced, though a citizen of this country and 
happy under its government, I ſtill remember that 
Tam a Frenchman, and indulge thoſe enthuſrajitc 


feelings, always conſequent upon the peruſal of a 


- PR 
A ti and beautiful piece of compoſation, eſpec- 


ly when it comes from that quarter. To com- 
punicate theſe Jung to the Public was my inten- 
tion, in the undertaking of the preſent tranſlation ; 
and, if in the performing of it, I fall ſhort of the 
original, and am left with iittle more, to preſent to 
the public, than the INTENTION, I j{ill hope they 
will have the indulgence to receive it, and in THAT 
reſolve its imperſections. 

The 2 upon which the following Diſcourſe 
was delivered, is one of the neweſt and moſt inter- 
efting in the world, It is of the utmoſt as 5 ie 
ance to the French Nation : It cannot be indiffer- 
ent to the Americans, The part the Author has 
acled, and his opinion on the ſubjedt, declared in 


fo formal a manner, muſt render it ſo much the 


more intereſting to this people, ſo converſant with 


the Liberties and Rights of Mankind, as the ex- 
ample of therr courage and political knowledge has 
been the great focus, where France has acquired 
her light, and of courſe the means »f reer 
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her libertics. America cannot but ſee with pleaſe, 
ure a diffuſion of ſentiments, which their author 
imbibed during has refidence here. The gentle- 
man's character alſo, his preſent ſituation and in— 


fluence in politics, to fay nothing of many other 


well known circumſtances, * may be confidered as 
favourable to the reception of the following ſheets. 


* M. Warville has publiſhed his Travels through 
the United States; I hnd ſome inaccuracies in the 
topographical part of them, which might give an 
unfavourable idea of the whole work. It is not, 


however, to be judged from this circumſtance, as 
he himſelf ſays that he travels not for a geogra- 
pher, but for a philoſopher and a patriot,” The 
ſhort ſtay which he madd lcre not allowing him 
aſcertain many topographical points, which requir 


a time he thought he could ſpend to more advan» 
Lage, 


DISCOURSE, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, 


HE important queſtion, which you are now 
_ debating, comprizes five particulars, which 
are all equally intereſting. 

1ſt. Shall the King be tried ? 

2d. By whom ſhall he be tried? 

zd. In what form ſhall he be tried? | 

ath. In what manner ſhall his place in the in- 
terim be ſupplied ? | | 

5th. How ſhall it be finally ſupplied, it he be 
depoſed ? 

Each of theſe queſtions ought to be diſcuſſed 
ſeparately, with that deliberation, that reflection, 
which the importance of this national proſecu- 
tion requires; with that ſolemnity which ought 
to ſurround a nation, which, with that liberty, 
with that freedom of opinion, which charatter- 
zes the friends of truth, accuſes one of its repre- 
ſentatives with the greateſt of crimes. 

M. Petion, in the laſt ſeſſion, wiſely confined 
the then diſcuſſion to the firſt of theſe queſtions : 
Shall, can the King be tried ? To that boundary, 
which he fixed upon, and which you ſeemed to 
approve, I ſhall confine myſelf, I ſhall not, 
therefore, 
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therefore, at preſent, treat of any of the ſubſequent 
queſtions; though our adverſaries endeavour to 
keep them up, to mix and confound them, in or- 
der to lead the mind aſtray, to fill it with preju- 
dices againſt the ſevere, meaſures, which = in- 
tereſt, juſtice and majeſty of the Nation require. 
It is not, gentlemen, that we dread the combat, 
which is offered us by our adverſaries. No, 
when the proper time ſhall come, we will prove 
to them, that whether the King preſerve his 
throne, or his place be TB - . the 
ſafety of the people, the ſafety of the conſtitution, 
require, that the throne be ſurrounded by a coun- 
cil, which, holding its powers from the people, 
may inſpire confidence into the 1 20 We 
will prove to them that this form, far from alter- 
ing the French Conſtitution, is agreeable to that 
conſtitution, agreeable to its fundamental princi-— 
ples: We ſhall prove to them, that ney are 1g - 
norant, or pretend to be ignorant of theſe princi- 
ples ; that they have always been in a delirium, 
or deceived in their charges againſt Republican- 
?/m ; that, while under this vague term, they ca- 
lumniate the repreſentative government, they ca- 
lumniate the French Conſtitution : we ſhall prove 
to- them, that thoſe whom they call republicans, 
are the firmeſt defenders of that conſtitution : In 
fine, we ſhall prove to them, that the mode of the 
elective council, already laid before this tribunal, 
is the only one capable of reſtoring confidence in 
the executive power, and conſequently its force 
and energy, of courſe, peace and harmony ; while 
the mode propoſed by them, 1s only adapted to 
load the French people with reproach, by ſpread- 
ing diſcord and anarchy. — 
Then, 


A 
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Then, gentlemen, in this folemn diſcuſſion, 
which I hope will be admitted in this aſſembly, the 
miſunderſtanding which divides the patriots will 
entirely diſappear ; the miſunderitanding which 
the artifice and calumnies of our enemies keep 
up, and of which one word more may deſtroy the 


poiſon. 


What would they have, who riſe up here, in 
oppolition to republicans ? fearing anarchy, ſce- 
ing it in tumultuous aſſemblies, they dread, they 
deteſt the democracies of Athens and of Rome; 
they dread the diviſion of France into contecer- 
ate republics ; they want nothing but the French 
Conſtitution, a reprelentative constitution; they 
arc right, 

\WVhat, on the other hand, do they want, Who 
are called republicans? they dread, they equally 
rejett the tumultuous democracies of Athens and 
of Rome; they equally dread the cighty three 
confederate repubhcs ; they deſire nothing but 
the repreſentative, homogencous conltitution ol 
all France together, Were therefore all agreed; 
we all want the French Conſtitution, 

The. only thing which divides us in appear- 
ance is reduced to this: The Supreme Executive 
has betrayed his truſt has lo itthe conftdence of the 
Nation. Can there remain a doubt, it he ſhould 
be reſtored, or the intamt put in his place, whether 
to furniſh him with an eletiive council, which 
may inſpire confidence, ſo neceſſary in thele - 
times of confuſion ? The putriots ſay no; they 
who would make the beſt of a deſpiſed King, or 
of his feeble ſucceſlor, ſay yes, and cry out againſt 
Republicantſin, that thoſe, on the wil lijt, may 
not be cried out againſt, There, gentlemen, is 
| the 


8 ; | \ 


diculous accuſation of republicaniſm, There 
here, theretore, no conteſt, but between princi- 
ples and a concealed ambition; between the 
friends of the conſtitution and the friends of the 
civil (aft, 

But before diſcuſſing what method of ſupply- 
ing the place of Royalty 1s beſt, it is dit 
bly neceſſary to examine, whether the King ſhall 
be tried, for if he 1s not, the ſecond enquiry be- 
comes uſeleſs, 


I return, therefore, to the only queſtion, which 


I propoſed to treat of to day. I owed you this 
preliminary remark, in order to eſtablith the fra- 
ternal aitettion, which unites us all, to diſſipate 


the anxieties, which thoſe felt, who thought they 


faw a violation of our conſtitutional principles, 


in the diſapprobation, or in the approbation of re- 
publican principles, and who lamented the- 
ichiſm. 

Shall the King be tried? 

This queſtion involves two—caen ke be tried ? 
ought he to be tried ? The commutees maintain 


that he neither can, nor ought to be tried: With. 


regard to the firſt, they are countenanced by the 
ſacredneſs of the King's perſon ; in regard of the 
ſecond, by the tear ol foreign 2 it is to 


theſe two arguments, that I ſhall confine my- 


felt. 

I come, in the fi:ſt place, to that of inviola- 
bility. 

M. Petion had good reaſon to tell you, that he 
did not conceive how this queſtion made one of 
them; for if we conſult common ſenſe, the dec- 
laration of rights, the conſtitution, the 9 of 
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9 
free nations, thoſe of our anceſtors, the opinions 
of the moſt eſteemed authors, A CRINMINAI. 
KING, SACRED, is the moſt ſhocking abſurdity. 

We are not ſpeaking of the conſtitutivaa} in- 
violability of the King, of that, by the ai& of 
which the King is not reſponſible for his acts o. 
adminiſtration ; that now cannot be diſputed ; 
though that is but a fiction, it is not a dangerous 
one; becauſe acts of this ſort being always to 
be counterſigned by a reſponſible mini ſter, the 
1 always have them guaranteed under his 
rand. 

But this ſacredneſs is pretended to be applica. 


ble to all the external and perſonal acts of the 


King: It is pretended that he himſelf is ſacred, 
whether he openly invades the rights and ſafety 
of individuals, or attacks the liberty of his coun- 
try with armed force. 

This doctrine proves the danger of introducing 
fictions; into conſtitutions,. It has been ſaid at- 
ter the Engliſh, Ie King can do no wrong as 
a Ring; therefore he is inviolable ; and court- 
ers and valets of the King conclude, from thence, 
that the King can do no wrong as an individual, 
and of conſequence can never be tried, nor pun- 
iſhed, though he ſhould commit the moſt horrid 

, > . ST a. at * 216 
crimes. It, ſay they, you admit his infallibility, 
as ing, why ſhould you not admit it as a man ? 
he is always the ſame man, and the ſecond fiction 
ts not more ſhocking than the firſt. 

I do not come here, even to juſtify the firſt in- 
violability itſelf ; I ſubmit to it, it has been de- 
creed; but I maintain, that if the ſecond be ad- 
mitted, there will no more remain, either princi- 
ples, or declaration of rights, or ſafety of the Na- 
tion, 
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tion, or conſtitution, or liberty. Good ſenſe, in- 
deed, would have puniſhment the conſequence of 
a crime : and not to apply puniſhment where 
there js a crime, is to encourage it. 

Common ſenſe would not have a man declared 
+npeccable, while he is but a man, nor declared 
unpuniſhable, ſince heaven has not made him im- 
feccable, The Egyptians, who alſo believed roy- 
alty a neceſſary element of government, but who 
were deſirous of being delivered from the evil, 
which their animated Kings did them, put a ſtone 
into their place, ſetting it on the throne. The 
Seiks* put the Alcoran and a drawn ſword on it; 
and hve like republicans ; if the ſlone and the 
Alcoran are unpuniſhable, they are at leaſt im- 
peccable ; they do not conſpire againſt the na- 
tion. 5 

The declaration of rights would have all the 
citizens upon a par in the eye of the law. Now 
this equality no longer exiſts, from the moment 
that one man is above the law; and the declara- 
tion of rights is inſenſibly annihilated, in every 
article, from the moment that one has the audac- 
ity to trample a ſingle one of them under feet. 

The ſovereignty of the nation acknowledges 
no perſon above itſelf. Now if one man has the 
rb of conſpiring againſt the nation, without 

eing obnoxious to pumſhment, it is clear that 
this privileged being is the ſovereign, and that 
the nation is his ſlave, 

In him, I ſce nothing but a Deity, and twenty 
hve millions of brutes or bond {laves in the pre- 
tended citizens, 

The 


* Officers among the Turks—!ran/{atcr, 
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The conſtitution wills that all powers {hould be 
derived from the people; that all ſhould be ſub- 
ordinate to the people. Now the univerſal and 
perpetual facrednels of one man cannot be deriv- 
ed from the people: For they can make nothing 
greater than themſelves; and to make any one 
greater than themſelves, is to overthrow that fub- 
ordination, in winch all the delegates of the peo- 
ple ought to be, in reipect to them, 

The conſtitution ſays, the RN, the Law and 
the Ring; but the partiſans of inviolability place 
the King firſt, and not along ſide, but above the 
nation, and the laws. Thus it you admit abſo— 
lute inviolability, this beautiful arrangement of 
political elements, which covers you with glory, 
in the eyes of the world, muſt be changed. 

The liberty of action knows no bounds, but 
the right of other people. Whenever an individual 
has the privilege of leaping all bounds, with re- 
ſpect to other perſons, and of preventing others 
doing the like, with regard to his own, it is evi- 
dent, there can be neither liberty, nor quilice : 
For liberty and juſtice ſuppoſe a reciprocity of 
rights and of duties: Now here the rights are all 
on one fide, and the duties on the other. 

But if the inviolabilityw of the King overthrow: 
common ſente, the declaration of riglits, the ſove- 
reignty of the nation, the conſtitution, and liberty, it 
is evident, that it neither is nor can be in our 
conſtitution: It is evident, that thole, who de— 


ſtitution, and of liberty; it is evident that if this 
conſtitutions, one evil always brings on te2 others, 


which arc graſtoc on the Srl}, 
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Our adverſaries agree that this abſolute inviola- 
bility, is not yet decreed ; but they ſay it is nec- 
eſſary. it ſhould be; they ſay it is derived from 
the inviolability of adminiſtration. _ 

We have already ſeen what difference there 
was between theſe two inviolabilities : What ! 
becauſe one arm is affected with the palſy, does 
it follow that it would be a bleſſing to be a para- 
lytic, in all the other limbs? 

Alas! is it poſſible to calculate all the evils 
which a like privilege of abſolute inviolability 
may bring on! I do not ſpeak of mad or drunken 
freaks, which may debaſe the mind of a prince, 
ſure of impunity; I do not call to mind the taſte 


of that prince, who, without being a King, how- 
ever, amuſed himſelf with killing men as he 


would rabbits; nor of ſo many inviolable deſ- 
pots, ſo many Tiberius“, ſo many Neros, who, for 
the:r own private amuſement, plunged thoulands 
of untortunate perſons into dungeons, and who 
forced the moſt virtuous men to ſwallow death 
in poiſon. 

But I ſhall put one ſingle queſtion to one of 
thoſe intrepid advocates for crowned impunity : 
What would he ſay, if the King, in his diverſion, 
ſhould debauch his wife? carry off his daughter, 
ſteal his money, burn his houſe, threaten his lite ? 
would he ſay to him, Lord, let thy will be done? 
The moſt cowardly ſlave would be aſhamed ot 
this language. Would he cite the law to him? 
that was not made for a King. Would he repel 
his injury with armed force ? He 1s inviolable, 
he is the Lord's anointed. Here, therefore, he 
mull be either the meaneſt of mortals, or violate 
one who is inviolable, ſince the law dares not 
puniſh him. How are we embarralled, how have 
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we, even our own throats cut, when we abandon 
common ſenſe, nature, and the rights of man it 
would be even cutting his throat, who would be 
favoured with privileges ſo contrary to all. For 
to forbid the ſword of the law to touch a culpa- 
ble individual, is to deliver that culprit to the 
ſword of all thoſe, whom he had it in his power 
to injure; it is to give him twenty enemies, 
twenty hangmen, in order to ſave him from the 
hands of a ſingle one. | 

Doubtleſs, here gentlemen, your memory will 
remind you of a number of princes, who have 
been undone, merely by this inevitable influence 
of inviolability, unhappily attached to abſolute 
power: It will remind you of numerous allaſhna- 
tions, numerous depoſitions of princes, whom 
their inviolability carried to the greateſt exceſſes. 
It will remind you of ſo many bloody pages of 
the hiſtory of the lower Empire, and of Turkey. 
It is from the doctrine of this country, that our 
champions of inviolability would infett the pure 
ſources of our immortal conſtitution. Alas! to 
what lengths do not the conſequences of this 1m- 
pious dottrine carry? They cover with its own 
veil, even the wars, which a prince may under- 
take againſt the liberty of his own country. I 
would here aſk one ol the advocates of inviola- 
bility, if the King, after paſſing over our fron- 
tiers ſhould not return to France again, unleſs 
at the head of a foreign or a rebellious army, 
carrying fire and {word every where; if he ſhouid 
have laid waſle our moſt delightful fields; if, in 
his mad career, he ſhould be taken, after ſeveral 


| battles, dare anſwer me, what would you do 


with him? Would you alledge his being facred, 
in order to abſolve him, and ſet him at liberty? 
Yes, 


* 
Yes, anſwers a member of à committee, coldly, 
Well, then go to Conſtantinople, and get ſhac— 
kles—carry your infamous doctrine there—it is 
:hocking here to Freemen. 

This example, gemlemen, ought to ſtrike you; 
there is a perſonal crime in a King, where ſa— 
orednels cannot ſereen him from the {word of the 
lav, it is plain that other crunes which do violence 
to loctety, cannot rather eſcape it. For who ſhall 
nx the exact line? By what rule {hall it be drawn ? 

By that of the good of ſociety, it will be an- 
{iwered ; the maintenance of order is in the 
facredneſs of the King: If vou take that from 


him, he will be attacked every day. 


I have not, I confeſs, ſutficient depth of un- 
(erſlanding to conceive how eb{uratity and out- 
rage are the neceſſary elements ot a good gov- 
erinnent. How long has poiſon been the necel- 
tary clement of life? I have not an eye ſuffi- 
cently penetrating to diſcern the relations which 
connect the lacrednels of a criminal, with the 
general maintenance of order. On the contrary, 
I ice in ic the ſource of the greateſt diſorders, 
and an excuſe for the greateſt criminals. Call 
to mind this ſtriking expreſſion, pronounced by a 
Fudge, at this tribunal :; * Should 7 go,” ſaid he 
* to condemn an afſajſin, in the name of the King?“ 
he will tell me, “ you condemn me in the name of 
a man, who would overthrow the Conſtitution, 
cover France with ſtreams of blood, and who, not- 
withſtanding, Jill enjoys the throne !“ 

Under a tree government, gentlemen, order is 
maintained only by the example of order; juſ- 


tice, only by perſonal ſubjettion to juſtice; and 


it is not by giving a general certificate of impunt- 
iv that the number of crimes is diminiſhed. 
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15 
1 fee the Preſident, or elective King of the 
United States, is amenable before the law, capa- 
ble ot being ſuſpended, and condemned for the 
crime of high treaſon. I do not ſee that this law 
has expoſed any Preſident to be every day tor- 
mented with ialſe accuſations ; but there has not, 
indeed, been any Preſident of the UNITED 
STATES, who has conſpired againſt his country: 
He knows that he ſhould be meviiably hinged ; 
and this certainty appears to me a better preferva- 
tive againſt conſpiracies than inviolability, which 
is nothing but a patent, an exclulive privilege to 
conſpire at pleaſure, | 
l . Goupill has cited to you the example of 

England, which has declared its King lacred, 
Fine indeed! gentlemen; it is this very example, 
on which I ſupport myſelt, in order to overthrow 
the ſyſtem of abſolute inviolability, held by our 
adverſaries. 

The Engliſh admit, in the King, that ſacred- 
neſs of adminiſtration which our conſtitution has 
conſecrated, 


They go farther than we do ; they extend it 


4 


to the private actions of the King, which he 


may exerciſe towards his fubjects. The perſon 
offended,” ſays Blackſtone,* * ought to be pro- 
vided for in the Court of Chancery, or the of- 
ficer of juſtice ſhall adminiſter juſtice to him, 
not as a right, but as a favour, and without be— 
ing compelled to it.” Is it by this abjeét lan- 
guage, that we can diſtingulſh a free people ? 
But notwithſtanding this mean cringing, never 
did the Engliſh think their King could be ſacred, 
while he was endeavouriny to overthrow the con- 


{1tutioa 


* Vol. I, page 243. Engliſh edition, 8vo, 
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ſtitution by ſtratagems or by force. Read Locke,“ 
— Milton, Macaulay ; read Blackſtone 

t; read the celebrated Jones, chief Judge 
of Bengal, in his ſo much perſecuted Dialogue; 
you will fee, they all unanimouſly hold the 
Prince may be wield, may be depoſed by the na- 


tion; and that his ſacredneſs ceaſes in caſe of a 


national crime, 

Mr. Goupill has cited you an axiom, very old, 
he ſays; the axiom that the King of England 
can do no wrong, and is impeccable, Very 
fine! gentlemen, this axiom, ſo old, of about a 
hundred years ſtanding, was invented for the 
convenience of Charles II, who wanted to be a 
deſpot, and yet not undergo the fate of his father. 

But I myſelf will cite an axiom ſomewhat 
older, and more true; the axiom that the Kin 
is ſubject to the law; it is coeval with the Eng- 
liſn monarchy ; you will find it in the rrour 
of Parliaments, in Lafleta, Breton, Forteſcue. 

But I come to the Engliſh politics, of late 
date. 

+ When the executive power, ſays Locke, 
would attack the conſtitution, it ſets itſelf at war 
with the people, who may reſiſt him and puniſh 
him. This power was delegated to the ſupreme 
in office only for the general good ; it he vio- 
lates this re the truſt ought to be revoked. But 
by whom? By him who appointed him. If 

there 

* See Locke on Civil Government ; - Milton in 


his Reply to Salmaſius ; Sidney in his Diſcourſes on 
Government; Macaulay in her Diſſertations, to- 


wards the end of the fourth volume of the Hiſtory 


of the Stuarts ; Jones in the Dialogue, printed by 
the Dean of St. Aſaph. 


+ Locke on Civil Government, page 322. 
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chere was not this legal form to check tyrants, it 


would be neceſſary to appeal to the ſword for it.“ 

Obſerve that Locke here, would have the 
Prince tried by the people in convention, and 
not by the Parliament; and Blackſtone, though 
a zealous defender of the prerogatives of the 


| King and of the Parliament, does himſelf preach 


up this doctrine. | 

If, ſays he,* (and I tranſlate his words with a 
ſcrupulous exactneſs) © any future prince ſhould 
exert himſelf to overthrow the conſtitution by 
breaking the original compact, between the King 
and the people; if he ſhould break the funda- 
mental laws; if he ſhould withdraw from the 
kingdom, we are authorized to declare, that this 
concourſe of circumſtances would be equivalent 
to an abdication, and that the throne ought to 
be declared vacant,” 

Does not Blackſtone appear to have had in 
view, the caſe in which, we ourſelves now are ? 
All the circumſtances are found in it; he has 
paſſed judgment on the fugitive and perjured 
Frenchman. 

It was, gentlemen, in theſe terms, that the 
ſentence or att of the convention, in 1688, was 


| paſſed againſt James II, which declared, that 
King James II, having attempted to over-. 


throw the conſtitution of this kingdom, by 
breaking the compact between him and his peo- 
ple ; having by the advice of Jeſuits, and other 


evil-minded perſons, violated the fundamental 
las, has abdicated the government, and that the 


throne is vacant.” 
Obſerve here, gentlemen, one ſtriking cir- 


cCumſtance; it was not the Parliament which 


| pronounced 
See Black ſtone, vol. I, page 245. 
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1232383 this ſentence of degradation againſl 

ing James : It was a convention of ow. 
nominated for this particular purpoſe, (ad hoc } 
folely to expel the tyrant, and to ſupply his 
place. 

This example, gentlemen, upon which the 
prefent conſtitution of England reſts, therefore 
overthrows the ſyſtem of the ſacredneſs of Kings, 
in caſcs of national high treaſon, 

James I, that King who was ſo prodigiouſly 
infatuated with the privileges of royalty, had 
timſelt conſecrated this dottrine, © Every 
King,” faid he, © who would not be a tyrant, 
nor have the fate of tyrants, ought to be ſubject 
to the law. He who maintains the contrary, is a 
viper and a peſt.” 

This is the name, which, according to this 
King, we muſt give to thoſe contemptible law- 
yers of the lower Empire, who are always ſure 
to be quoted; to that Ulpian, who had the infa- 
my to aſſert that The Emperor was nether 
obliged to obey the law, nor was, amenable in the 
eye of the law;” and to thoſe lawyers of the 
times of the barbarity of France, who, whether 
from a ſuperſtitious idolatry towards royalty, or 
from intereſt, aided princes, with their criminal 
maxims, to rivet the fetters of their ſubjetts. 

J would here, by means of one of the moit 
abjett ſticklers for abſolute royalty, confound 
the men who ſhall cite to you the whims of 
the old ſchool. The Jeſuit Mariana did, in the 
laſt century, compoſe a book upon the eſtabliſh- 


mient of the King, where: we find him, for two 


chapters, upon this queſtion, Whether a tyrant 
ought to be ſtabbed or poiſoned ? Mariana himſelt 


made no doubt of it: Here is the method he pre- 
ſcribes. 
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{cribes. A tyrant, ſays he, is a wild beaſt, which 
tears to peices every thing it meets with; and it 
is a duty to kill a wild beaſt; but how ſhall we 
manage with a tyrant, ſays Mariana? He mull 
be reminded of his faults in a friendly manner; 


but if he rejetts the advice, and is incorrigible, 
the State ought to pronounce him, fallen from 


Royalty: If he makes oppoſition to the ſentence, 
he nuuſt be declared a public enemy, and, by al 


tried. 


means, be deſtroyed. 

Obſerve that Mariana wrote his Lectures on 
Tyrannicide, under the moſt deſpotic prince, un- 
der Philp 1I. 

This prince did not himſelf believe the abſo- 
lute ſacredneſs of ſovereigns; he did not be- 
heve that it was an eflential attribute of Royalty; 
he did not believe that Royalty might be deſtroy- 


| ed, if the prince could be tried and puniſhed. 
And how many examples riſe up againſt the cou- 


trary doctrine of our advesſaries, who endeavour 


to 3 N people at the abolition of Royalty, it. 


the King can be tried. 
What! did not Royalty always continue among 
the ſews, though the Sanhedrin could try and 


condemn the Kings? For, ſays Maimonides, the 


Kings of David's race, tried, and were themſelves 


Did not Royalty always ſubſiſt at 


| Sparta, 
though the Senate of Twenty-eight, 81 the 


Ephori, might condemn their King to a fine, to 


unpriſonment, to baninſhment, and to death ? 
Witneſs the examples of Pauſanias, of Cleomenes. 


and of Agis, 
In fine, to quote examples from our own hiſ-. 


| tory; did not Royalty always ſubſiſt in France, 


though, ee under the two firſt families, the 


Kings. 
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Kings were frequently depoſed, for mal. adminiſ- 
tration, aud even for want of learning? | 
What! gentlemen, ſhould we, in an age of light 
and liberty, in the midſt of the moſt aſtoniſhin 
revolution, of a revolution which has reſtored to 
man all his rights; to reaſon her whole Empire 
in politios——ſhould we have leſs information, 
leſs courage than in the times of ignorance and 
ſlavery? By what abſurd contradiction can we 


acknowledge an individual above the law, while 


we put the law above every thing ? 

ternal contradictions are the portion of the 
advocates for error; and I find one here, between 
the ſyſtem and conduct of our adverſaries, which 
condemns them. It the King is ſacred, he can 
neither be purſued, tried, nor puniſhed for any 
crime whatever; why then, have they themſelves 
voted fox his being arreſted, and for the ſuſpenſion 
of his powers, are not his being ſtopped and. 
fulpended puniſhment, formal attacks upon that 
ſacredneſs ? Yes, doubtleſs, it is neceſſary, there- 
tore, cither to declare that the King is not ſacred, 
in the caſe of a national crime, or we mull let 
him 4 KF It he is ſacred, the National Ailem- 
bly, and thoſe who have arreſted him, muſt ac- 
knowledge to him the right of a criminal proſe— 
cution ; he muſt be left at liberty to go where he 
thinks proper. Let that enemy, thexgtore, whe 
could give fo perſidious an advice, to give him his 
liberty, which might ſoon be followed by all the 
horrors of civil war. Let him dare ſhow himſelt, 
Alas! gentlemen, this is the ſituation to which the 
ſyſtem of abſolute ſacredneſs has brought us; for, 
what Frenchman could ever obey. a deſpicable and 

crimmal King, though he were ſacred ? 
believe, gentlemen, that J have ſuſhcient]y 
demonſtreted it to you: It is neceſſary Benn, £+- 
| then 
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ther to adopt the conſtitution, or the abſolute ſa- 
credneſs of the King; either the revolution, or 
his trial; ether the {afery of the people, or out- 
1+, road ge; either the glory, or the reproach 
I pais to the ſecond argument of our adverſa- 
ries. It is more perfidious than the firſt, more 
e e more adapted to lead aſtray, it muſt 
therefore be examined with care. The King, ſay 
the committees, cannot be brought to the bar—he 
cannot be tried, without expoſing ourſelves to the 
vengeance of foreign powers. They repreſent 
to the National Afſembly, a frightful picture of 
the calamities, which their confederacy, their in- 
vaſion would bring upon France. It is with 
theſe imaginary terrors, that they hope to rank 
on the fide of an odious party, a multitude of vir- 
tuous, but timid, or ill- informed patriots. The 
deluſion muſt be diſpelled, and theſe puerile ter- 
rors removed: We muſt analyze the grounds of 
them ; and the mind being brought back to rea- 
ſon, and directed by principle ne: will ſee, in 
cool blood, what ought, and what can be done 
with the King. 
It is not the firft time, gentlemen, that this ar- 
tifice has been uſed, to lead the National Affembly 
into an error. Whenever they would ſtagger it, 


and withdraw it from its principles, they repre— 


ſent to it, in diſtant views, wars and innumerable 
calamities, call to mind the affair of the colonies. 
To hear ſuperficial men, who ſee nations, only 
through a falſe, miniſterial, diplomatic priſm, ſay 
7 Engliſh fleets wall certainly fall upon our 
- _ The National Aſſembly had the good 
— to ſcorn thoſe fears. How many months 
ave clapſed ſince theſe haughty predictions! 

| The 


The Engliſh fleets are ſtill in their harbours, or 
coaſting in the channel. I cite to you this exam- 
ple, to put you on your guard againſt this haughty 
policy, which, having reaſon at home, goes in 
queſt of lies abroad; and ſuch is theartifice which, 
at this day, is ſtill made uſe of, to abſolve, with- 


out trial, a man who 1s declared an enemy of the 


conſtitution. Foreign powers, ſay they, are go- 
ing to fall upon us. | 

IT will admit they are; but if, yielding to this 
motive, you ſhould forget your principles, your 
dignity, and the conflitation. in order to ſee 
nothing but a foreign danger; in that caſe, haſten- 
to tear the conſtitution to pieces ; you are no 
longer worthy of it ; you can no longer defend 
any part of it. Do you really think, that if your 
enemies ſhould come to enjoin upon you your own 
diſgrace ; do you believe that they would ſtop at 
this firſt ſtep ? No; they would compel you to 
eſtabliſh the project of the two houſes, that ered- 
itary nobility, every where the accomplice and 
ſupport of deſpotiſm : They would force you to 
revive that fatal nobility, on the ſide of which, a. 
conſtitution cannot be maintained : They would 
force you to reſtore to the King a part of his ab- 
ſolute authority: In fine, to what would they not 
force you ! What would be the boundary of their 
inſolent demands, and of your cowardly weak- 
neſs—Dare fix it ! dare ſay that, having arrived 
at that boundary, you had. rather fight and die, 
than yield. Alas! fince you cannot avoid, by 
once yielding, either falling back, by degrees into 
flavery, or to be obliged to fight, have now che 
courage to be great, to be reſolute, and to be un- 


haken, at the firſt ſtep, at the, audacious demand. 


The Romans held it for an invariable maxim, 
never to treat with their enemies, till they had 


laid. 
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laiddown their arms; and ſhould you be afraid of en- 
emies, who have yet to take them up againſt you! 
Would you flinch through fear of vain phantoms ! 
But let thoſe who are afraid, or who pretend to. 


be afraid of thoſe phantoms, dare look them in 
the face; let them try to'touch them; let them 


fee what they are, and what you are, and the 
kriglits will vaniſh. | 

Vho are you? a free people, and you arc 
afraid of a few crowned robbers, and kenne!s of 
ſtaves! Did Athens and Sparta ever fear the nu- 
merous ermies, which the deſpots of Perita drag— 
ged in their ſuit ? Did they ſay to Miltiades, to 
Cimon, or to Ariſtides, receive a King, or you 
will be undone ? They would have anſwered, in 
a language worthy of the Greeks, © We {hall fee 
one another at Maratiton, at Salamis.” 

And the French will have alſo their Marathon, 
their Salamis, if there be any powers fooliſh 
enough to attack them. 

Here, gentlemen, even the numbers are on 
the ſide of liberty, and we ſhall have to envy the 
Spartans, with the glory which they had, of 
ſtruggling with a few heroes, againſt a hoſt of en- 
emies. Our Thermopyles will always be cov- 
cred with numerous legions. | 

France alone contains more armed citizens, 


chan all Europe can vomit out againſt her, of mer- 
'? cenary ſoldiers; and what citizens! ſuch as will de- 
fend their property, their wives, their children, 


their liberty, With theſe tutelar gods, a people 
1s not to be conquered, or they know how to 
bury' themſelves under the ruins of their country. 

What ſoldiers of a deſpotic government can, 


7 fora long time ſtand out againſt the ſoldiers of 


liberty? The folders of tyrants have more diſci- 


E pline 
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pline than courage, more fear than attachment; 
they want money ; they are little to be truſted ; 
they deſert, the firſt opportunity. The ſoldier of 
liberty fears neither fatigues, dangers, hunger, nor 
the want of money; what he has, he cheerfull 

ſpends for the defence of his country ; (for this, I 
call to witneſs the brave ſoldiers of G2vet /) he 
runs, he flies at the cry of liberty, while deſpo- 
tiſm would, with difficulty, make him take a 


 tew languid ſteps, Let a patriotic army be de- 


ſtroyed, another immediately riſes out of its aſhes. 
It 1s becauſe under that liberty, every man is a 
toldier ; men, women, children, miniſters, mag- 
iſtrates. Two deleats will deſtroy the moſt nu- 
merous and beſt diſciplined armies of tyrants 1n 
Europe. Deteats inltruct and irritate, the ſold- 
iers of liberty, and do not diminiſh their number. 

O ye, who doubt of the 1 and ſu- 
pernatural efforts, which the love of liberty may 
inſpire men to exerciie! Behold what the Amer- 
icans have done, to obtain their independence! 
See Dottor Warren, who had never handled a 
muſket, defend with a handful of ill-armed, ill- 
diſciplined citizens, the little eminence of Bun- 
ker-hill ; and before he ſurrendered, make up- 
wards of twelve hundred Engliſh ſoldiers bite 
the ground,* Follow Genefal non, mak- 
ing head, with three oF four thouſand peaſants, 
againſt more than thirty thouſand Engliſhmen, 
and ſporting with their ſtrength. Follow him to 
Trenton; I had it from his own mouth, his fold- 
iers had no ſhocs; the ice, which tore their 
feet, was tinged with their blood: We ſhall 


have ſhoes to-morrow, ſaid they; we will beat 


the Engliſh—and they did beat ther. 
| Ah! 
* Mordre la perf cre. To cat the duſt. 
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Ah! let the men ho deſpair of French valour, 
who do not believe it capable of ſuſtaining the 
combined efforts of hoſtile powers, let thoſe men 
ceaſe to calumniate our regular troops, who, o 
valiant, when they fought for foreign quarrels, 
will be much more ſo, when they ſight for their 
own cauſe—their liberty. Let them ceaſe to ca- 
lumniate our national guards, whoſe devotednels 
is manifeſted at this criſis in fo ſtriking a manner, 
and who accuſe fortune for not having yet furniſhed 
them with an opportunity to diſplay their valour, 

Athens alone, the little country of Athens, 
could, for thirteen years together, ſuſtain tlie 
efforts of the confederacy of the Spartans, the 
Thebans and of the Perſians ; and never yielded, 
but to number, to fatigues, end to the want of 
incans. 

England, at the time of the revolution of 
1640, could, to recover her liberty, maintain, 
during ten years, ihe moſt deſtruthve civil war, 
and gain battles abroad too. 

The Americans, few in number, without diſ- 
ciplined troops, without ammunition, without 
artillery, without ſhips, without money, could 
reſiſt; and after ſeven years combat, conquer a na- 
tion brave and rich, and whoſe navy knows no equal. 

And, ſhould we, having, in the extent of 
France, in our mountains, and our harbours, 
more reſeurces than the Athenians : Should we, 
more happy than the Engliſh in 1640, dreaded 
even now, by our neighbours, without fear of 
civil war, maſters of the ſeditious, united by a 
concord, which, of twenty-five millions of men, 
makes but one family, one ſingle army: Should 
we, who, more happy than the Americans, can 
Pop our enemies by ttrorg fortifications, by dif. 
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tiplined and numerous armies, by national guards, 


zamiliarized to fatigues : Should we, for whom 


heaven has, in order to facilitate the tranſition 
from deſpotiſm to true liberty, reſerved an im- 
menſe ſtore, recovered by the ſuperiority of good 
tenſe over ſuperſtition : Should we, with ſo many 
advantages united, fear powers, which, under the 
deſpicable reign of deſpotiſm, we have ſo often 
beat! What! under this deſpotiſm, France alone, 
was able to reſiſt ſeven combined powers, and would 
not the love of liberty again produce a miracle 
which has been brought forth by a ridiculous honor! 

It is true, that if foricgners league together 
and attack us, they may conquer at firſt, but 
Rome, when attacked by Hannibsl ſuffered four 
defeats ; {he did not 3 nay, ſhe triumphed; 
neither did the Americans arrive at independence, 
but by numerous defeats. Some cities may be 
taken, I aduiic it. Our brethren of thoſe cities 
will cvery where find alylums. We will ſhare 
with thera both our houfes and our tables, The 
children of the martyrs of liberty fhall become 
our own. We will wipe away the tears of their 
widows. Al! it is this feet communion of 
minds and of hearts, Which reuders the ſoldier of 
liberty invincible; and makes him meet death 
with joy: He bequeathes his family to his breth- 
ren, and not to tyrants, who would thruſt way the 
children, after drinking the blood of their fathers. 

Yes, gentlewwen, the men who endeavour to 


diſcourage us; to hinder us from being juſt, from 


being free, by the fear of foreign powers, nei— 
ther know the ſtrength of France, nor the pro- 


digious effects of liberty upon the human charac— 


:cr, nor the ſituation of foreign powers, nor the 
changes which the American Revolution, which 
| that 
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that of France, and whieh the prodigious unfold- 
ing of univerſal reaſon have made, and will make 
in the political cabinets, and in the armies of 
Europe. | 
Monarchs might formerly enter into leagues 
one againſt another, and endeavour to tear each 
other to pieces, in order to ſhare the lands and 
the ſubjetts of the conquered ; but men are now 
no longer moveable furniture, which one may ſo 
eaſily diſpoſe of, without their conſent. Thoſe 
Kings of former times might perpetuate their 
wars: At this day, it is above the ſtrength of all 
the powers to make a long war, Money is the 
finew of it; and this linew ſoon fails. Free 
citizens alone can, for their liberty, maintain 
long wars. The great intereſt of liberty, the in- 
tereſt which is ſelt-nourithed, ſupplies the room 
ef money among them, which 1s eaſily ſpent. 
Thus the powers which league together againſt a 
free nation, have a prodigious chance againſt 
themſelves. They have the almoſt certainty of 
burying their troops and their treaſures, to no 
purpoſe, in the e liberty. The thirty 
years war, with which Holland bought her liber- 
ty, is an eternal leſſon for the tyrants, who would 
attack ours. 'The molt formidable power of thoſe 
times miſcarried, in that open country, which 
nothing delended, beſides the valour of its inhab- 
itants: The treaſures of the two hemiſpheres, 
were {wallowe{ up there, Tyrants are acquainted 
with thole inſtructive examples, and do not re- 
peat them. They know too well, at this day, 
that, if their cauſe is that of all tyrants, ours is 
that of all nations; and that we can count amongſt 
their ſoldiers and their ſubjetts, almoſt as many 
brothers and patrons, 8 
| What, 


What, then, ought now to be their calculation, 
and their end ? It 1s to hinder the propagation of 
that Declaration of Rights which threatens all 
thrones ; to preſerve, as long as poſſible, the de- 
luſions which ſurround them. Now, is it by fill- 
ing France with their troops, that foreign Kings 
will prevent the contagion of liberty? Can they 
think that their ſoldiers will not hear the ſacred 


ſongs ; that they will not be raviſhed with a con- 


ſtitution, where all offices are open to all; where 
one man is the equal of another; ought they not 
to tear, Jeſt their ſoldiers, ſhaking off their chains, 
ihould imitate the conduct of the Germans in 
America; leſt they ſhould enliſt under the ban- 
ners of liberty; leſt they ſhould mix with our 
families; leſt they ſhould come to cultivate our 
Heids, which would become theirs ? 

It is not only thoſe, who ſhould remain with us, 
w0m they will have to fear; but thofe, who, 
being lelt of an impious and fruitleſs war, will re- 
turn to them. They will naturally make com- 
pariſons of their own lot, with the lot of French- 
men; of the perpetuity of their flavery, with the 
£quality of others. They will find their lords 
more inſolent ; their miniſters more oppreſhve ; 
their taxes heavier ; and they will revolt. The 
American Revolution brought forth the French 
Revolution, This will be the ſacred focus, 
whence will procced the ſpark, which will ſet on 
fire the nations, whoſe maſters ſhall dare come near 
it. Ah, if the Kings of Europe underſtand their 
intereſt well; if they are inſtrutted by events, they 
will endeavour rather to ſtand aloof from France, 
than to have any communication, by attacking 
her. They will endeavour to make their people 
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forget the French Conſtitution, by treating them , | 
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kindly ; by lightening their taxes, and by giving 
them more liberty. | 

We are 3 at the time, when public opin- 
ion, the « ene nations, is ever where ſecretly 
accounted every thing, in the balance of tyrants. 
Thus, when ſome ſuperficial perſons have advanc- 
ed that the Engliſh government could command 
wars at their fancy, they have advanced an error. 

Without doubt England has no longer any 
political liberty; but ſhe ſtill knows how to make 
her political opinion reſpected; and the miſcar- 
riage of the war againſt Ruſſia, is a proof of it. 
If the fleet does not ſail, it is becauſe the nation 
does not. choole it ; ſhe 1s: ſtill a true ſovereign, 
though George, by playing the Comedy of a Re- 
view, has the air of being the only one. 

When, therefore, one would foreſee, either the 


; poſſibility of a war, or the conſequences which 


mult reſult from it, it is neceſſary to conſult pub- 
lic opinion, among thoſe who are beſt acquainted 
with 1t: The public opinion, in all the countries, 
whoſe forces are wanted to be employed againſt 
us, is generally in favour of the French conſtitu- 
tion, though certain articles in it may be diſpleaſ- 
ing. Our newſpapers have made, and will make, 
the conqueſt, in this reſpect, of the whole world; 


and the preſs has chained down the arms of the 
; princes of Europe. Would you be farther con- 


vinced how little formidable they ought to appear 
to you? examine the ſituation of their different 


{lates. 


Is it England that our puſillanimous politicians 


are afraid of? Overloaded with the enormous 
weight of a debt which every day increaſes, the 
| vain parade againſt Ruſſia, and the deſtructive 
war in India; ſhe has every ching to fear for her- 


ſelf; 
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ſelf; the impoſibility of 3 her debt; the 
n 


loſs of her poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies; the con- 
teſt with Ireland, and the conſtant emigration from 
Scotland. Extend her victories, multiply her ſhips, 
her debt does not diminiſh by it. Give her the 
fickle Nizam, the perjured Mahratta, and the nom- 
inal Emperor for allies in the Indies; the Eng- 
liſh empire is not really ſtrengthened by them; it 
is only in imagination. Now it is impoſſible that 


this dream of imagination ſhould continue much 


longer; that ſix thouſand Engliſhmen, ſhould, 
for a long time, hold in irons twenty millions of 
men, and frighten a hundred million beſides. 

There, doubtleſs, is what the Engliſh miniſter 
ſees; and he will not go to haſten his own ruin, 
by declaring a war which his generous nation 
would execrate. He would not deſite the ruin 
of that nation, by commencing a war which would 
exhauſt all the reſources of which it has need, 
to maintain an empire held by one thread. 

Is Holland to be dreaded ? An imperious and 
odious woman, a weak and deſpiſed prince of the 
enſlaved States General ! a magiſterial, odious 
ariſtocracy, two ariſtocratic fattions given to tear 
each other to pieces; a ſeditious mob, at the or- 
ders of the prince, no money, no credit, no hips, 
no troops ; two bankrupt companies, and a totter- 
ing bank. There 1s the Dutch government and 
its means, It has, therefore, every thing to fear, 
and cannot be feared. 

Is Pruſſia to be feared ? When the inquiſition 
is ſeated on the throne, it makes it totter, and 
weakens it; and the King of Pruſſia is nothing 


more than a GRAND INQUISITOR, When a 


prince is alternately voluptuous and {[umined ; 
courageous and weak; the arbiter of Europe, and 
the 
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the ſport of his enemies, chat prince has run his 
length. It is not that of a conqueror, nor of an 
able prince; it is that of a vain man, and of an 
egotiſt: Liberty is not afraid of ſuch adverſarics. 
Add to this the diviſion of the miniſtry ; an ex- 
hauſted treaſury ; a diſpoſition in the {oldiers to 
delert; a dread of the aggrandizem:nt of the 
houſe of Auſtria, which our ruin or our return to 
the old government would equalty fevour ; at: 
you will find ſtrong motives tor ſcorning Pruſſia. 

Is it Auſtria you fear? A prudent King eſtab- 
liſhes peace in his own dominions, before he un- 
dertakes a foreign war; Leopold is prudent, 
and pacific, and he is far from having peace in the 
ſcattered parts of his own empire. Brabant trem- 
bles at her own chains; the true Von are tir- 
ed of being ſported with; tlie ſtates are not the 
dupes of the perfidious careſſes of the court; the 
people begin to fee clearly; they all wait only for 
the firſt opportunity to break out. Will Leopold 
ſend troops into France, when they ſcarcely are 
fufſicient to reſtrain Brabant, and that unhappy 


country of Liege, which roars at the cruelties of 


. L 
its mitred Sultan? Will he draw pon bimſelf a 
wer with twenty five millions of freemen, when, 
at the ſame time, he breaks with the Turks? He 
wants to keep the Hunganans in ſubjeciion, 
whole unſubduable character, the example of 
Poland fiimulates; when even his own . 
ions in Italy conceal a focus of felition ; in fine, 
when his treaſures, ſcarcely ſufficient for his or- 
dinary expenſes, will ſoon be echauſted Dy a war 
againſt the liberty of a great nation! Leopold 
yields every where, even to fanzticiim, whick he 
avhors ; he feels his own weakneſs ; and what is 
to be teared from a weak and trmid prince? 
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Shall I ſpeak of that Germanic league, which 
is but a vain phantom ; of thoſe petty ſlates, 
which have the audacity to conceal our fugitives 
amongſt them? If our miniſtry had had any idea 
of the dignity of our revolution, one word from 
their mouth would have made thele obſcure ty- 
rants ſarink into nothing; one fire of whoſe can- 
ons, will ſet their ſubjects at liberty. 

Shall I ſpeak of the thunderbolts of Rome ? 
They can frighten only the ſuperſtitious ; and it 
is the people themſelves who have broken the idol 
of ſuperſlition: Rome is no longer to be feared, 
ſince the people ace become philoſophers. 

Shall I arreſt, my attention upon a vain brags 
of the Don Quixote of the north? But he is not 
a Guſtavus, and we arc not Dalecarlians, nor 
Ruſſians. The Nerva docs not run through France. 

Shall we be irightened at the motions of Spain! 
But the agitations of its King; the change ol her 
miniſters ; the partial reformations, Which his 
miniſters are attempting; the prokibition of our 
publications; the afleinbling of the cortez ; the 
Formation of a line of troops; in a word, do not. 
all theſe movemeats rather prove the terrors than 
the hoſtile projects of the King of Spain? Fright- 
ed to death, as well as all other ſovereigns, he ig 
in agitation to ward off the blow ; and though his 
treatures ſhould net be exhauſted ; though he 
ihould have ſome credit, armies and proviſions, 
the diſpolition of minds 1s ſuch, and he knows 1t, 
that to:give the ſignal to paſs over the Pyrenees, 
is to call liberty into Ins kingdom. : 

In fine, is it the King of Sardinia, who, with a 
few thouſend men, whom he parades in his own 
dominions, throws our profound politicians into 
convulſions? But can millions of Frencamen be 


afraid, 
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afraid of a prince, to whom a handful of ſchool 
boys has lately given law in his own capital? * 
From theſe pictures, what reſults ? That all 
foreign powers have effetts to fear from the 
French revolution ; that France has nothing to 
tear from them. Hence it follows that theſe pow- 
ers will confine themſelves to tright us with bug- 
bears ; but they will never realize their threats. 
And thould they realize them, it 1s not hke a 
Frenchman to be afraid of them; it would be 
worthy of us to prevent them. Ah! theſe fears 
would long ago have been quaſhed, if our miniſ- 
try had been compoſed of patriots ; or if the Na- 
tional Aflembly had reſolved to take a determi- 
nate attitude, in the {ace of all the powers of Eu- 
rope. The Stadtholder of Holland had the au- 
dacity to thereaten the long Parliament of Eng- 
land, and this Parliament immediately declared war. 
againit him. Louis XIV, and Mazarin, afforded 
refuge to the, fon of Charles I. The Parliament 
ordered it to be notified to the haughty monarch, to 
drive Charles out of his dominions; the ſupple 
Mazarin obeyed, Obſerve that this Parliament, 
., which even braved foreign powers, had to ſubmit 
in its on country to Scotland and Ireland, when 
they rebelled ; that it had but forty or fifty thou- 
land ſoldiers at its command: And we have three 
millions of citizen ſoldiers. Ihe foreigners were 
alraid of them, and will be afraid of us, 1t France 
will finally take a tone, becoming juſt and free 
men, in the face of the tyrants, whom our ſilence 
alone emboldens ; then our fugitives will diſap- 
2 from their dominions, and the mind will no 
onger be alarmed by falſe fears. 
Our true enemies, gentlemen, are not foreigners, 
but truly thoſe who make uſe of their name to 
frighten 
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frighten people; our enemies are thoſe, who 
Hough deteſted, yet coaleſce, in order to diſgrace 
the nation, and diſunite it, by reeſtabliſhing a 
government without confidence; and of which 
they hope to be maſters; our enemies are thoſe 
who, after having with regret, eſtabliſhed the bill 
of rights, annul all thoſe rights one after another 
by bye-laws ; our enemies are thoſe who, after 
having declared the ſovereignty of the nation eſ- 
tabliſh above it another ſovereign under the title 
of Indiolable; our enemies are thoſe who would 


get to the Supreme Executive, a frightful civil 
1 


ſt, and who look upon corruption as a neceſſary 
element of our government; our enemies, in fine, 
are thoſe who ſay to us, forget the treaſon, or elſe 
be afraid of foreigners. 

A Frenchman, to be determined by the fear of 
foreigners ! Liberty is no more, when people liſten 
to theſe fears; and he muſt be either a cowardly” 
or a miſerable citizen who invites them to his af. 
ſiſtance. I therefore make this expreſs motion, 
that every individual, who ſhall oppoſe the fear of 
forcign powers to the unanimous cry of juſtice and 
of liberty, be declared unworthy of the name of 
Frenchman, unworthy of this ſociety ; and that 
this reſolution, inſcribed in your regitters, be ſent 
to all the ſocieties of a ſimilar nature. 

I add this motion alfo, that the ſyſtem of the ab- 
ſolute ſacredneſs of a King, and eſpecially in cafe 
of a crime againſt the nation, be conſidered as in- 
vaſive of the ſovereignty of the nation, and of the 
laws, and ſubverſive of the conſtitution, and in 
conſequence, it be declared that the King may, 
and ought to be tried. | ne 

The focitty ordered this Diſcourſe to be printed, 
and ſent to all the ſocieties of a hilar hind. 


1,0, Ibn Preſident, 
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